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The Archaeological Institute of Amei-ica held its eighth 
general meeting for the reading and discussion of papers at 
the George Washington University, Washington, D.C, on 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, January 2-4, 1907, in con- 
junction with the annual meeting of the American Philological 
Association. 

A meeting of the incorporators of the Archaeological Insti- 
tute of America, as named in an Act of Congress approved on 
May 26, 1906, was held at the George Washington University, 
on Wednesday, January 2, 1907, in accordance with a call 
dated October 9, 1906, signed by twelve of the incorporators. 

Professor Seymour was elected Chairman, and Professor 
Carroll, Secretary of the meeting. The Chairman presented 
(1) a certified copy of the Act of incorporation ; (2) the call 
for the meeting, signed by twelve of the incorporators; 
(3) the acknowledgment of each of the other (living) incor- 
porators that he had received due notice of this meeting. 

On motion of the Hon. John W. Foster it was unanimously 
resolved that the incorporators accept the Council of the volun- 
tary association known as the Archaeological Institute of 
America, with its officers and its regulations, as the Council 
mentioned in the Act of Congress above referi-ed to. 

On Wednesday, January 2, at 4.30 p.m., the Institute and 
the American Philological Association held a Joint Session, 
with a celebration of the incorporation of the Institute. 
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Professor Thomas Day Seymour, President of the Institute, 
presided and read a brief account of the early organization of 
the Institute, and of the later development of its branches and 
enterprises. 

The Hon. J. W. Foster, President of the Washington Society 
of the Institute, addressed the meeting on the work and aims 
of the Institute. 

Brief addresses were made in behalf of the chief committees 
of the Institute, as follows : by Professor James R. Wheeler, 
for the School of Classical Studies at Athens; by Professor 
Andrew F. West, for the School of Classical Studies in Rome ; 
by the Rev. Dr. John P. Peters, for the School of Oriental 
Studies in Palestine ; by Mr. Charles P. Bowditch, for the 
Committee on American Archaeology ; and by Professor Allan 
Marquand, for the Committee on Mediaeval and Renaissance 
Studies. 

The portion of the address by Mr. Bowditch, which pre- 
sented the plan of the Committee for the American work of 
the Institute, is published on page 47 of the Journal. 

By the courtesy of the George Washington University, the 
Archaeological Institute will have an office in the buildings of 
that University. 

The Act of Congress which granted the incorporation of the 
Institute was published in this Journal, Vol. X, pp. 174, 175. 

The Annual Meeting of the Council of the Institute was held 
on Friday, January 4, at 11 A.M. and 3 p.m. ; a special meeting 
of the Council was held on Wednesday, January 2, at 10 A.M. ; 
and the Annual Meeting of the Managing Committee of the 
American School of Classical Studies in Rome was held on 
Saturday, January 5, at 9.30 A.M. 

The Council reelected all the officers of the Institute to 
serve for the year 1907-08, and chose also two additional 
Associate Secretaries, Professor F. W. Shipley, of Washington 
University, St. Louis, Mo., and Professor H. R. Fairclough 
of the Leland Stanford University, Cal. In accordance with the 
recommendation of the Committee on American Archaeology, 
Mr. Edgar L. Hewett was appointed Director of American 
Archaeology for the ,year 1907. 
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On Thursday afternoon the Hon. John W. Foster, President 
of the Washington Society of the Archaeological Institute of 
America, and Mrs. Foster gave a reception at their house to 
the members of the Institute and Association and their 
friends. On Wednesday evening, after the Joint Session, 
the Cosmos Club entertained informally the visiting members 
at their Club House, and on Thursday evening a Smoker 
was given by the Committee of the Washington Society at 
the University Club. Both the Cosmos and the University 
Clubs extended the privileges of their houses to all visiting 
members. 

On Friday afternoon the visiting members and their friends 
were received at the White House by the President of the 
United States. 

A resolution was passed thanking the President and mem- 
bers of the Washington Society of the Institute, the authorities 
of the George Washington University, the Cosmos and Uni- 
versity Clubs for the hospitable reception given to the Institute, 
and for the excellent arrangements for the entertainment of the 
visiting members. 

There were in all six sessions at which addresses and papers, 
many of them illustrated by the stereopticon, were presented. 
The abstracts of the papers which follow were, with few excep- 
tions, furnished by the authors. 



Wednesday, Januaey 2. 10.30 a.m. 

1. Professor Paul Baur, of Yale University, Pre-Boman 
Antiquities of Spain. 

A discussion of discoveries of remains on Spanish soil, from the 
Bronze Age, ca. 3000 b.c. to the Eoman domination, ca. 200 b.c. The 
writer argued from architectural evidence, as well as from the sculp- 
ture, ceramics, and jewelry, that the ancient Iberians must have 
come into close contact first with the pre-Mycenaeans, then with the 
Mycenaeans, and from the seventh century b.c. onward with the 
Phocaeans, Massalians, Samians, and Apulians, whereas the Phoeni- 
cians did not influence the art of Iberia. This paper will appear in a 
later number of the Jouknal. 
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2. Dr. Arthur Stoddard Cooley, of Auburndale, Mass., 
Archaeological Notes. 

1. The American Excavations at Corinth. Private letters from 
Corinth state that in October last very heavy and long-continued 
rains washed much soil from the surrounding fields into the excava- 
tions. The Greek Archaeological Society with a large force of men 
began in November to remove this debris. The Society is also 
reerecting several prostrate columns of the temple of Apollo, which 
were discovered in 1898-99, and strengthening the broken architrave 
block on the south side. A part of the unfinished school-house, be- 
gun by Kapodistrias, which covered the east end of the temple, has 
been removed, and a new museum is to be built on the site to replace 
the present small one west of Plane Tree Square. 

2. The British Excavations near Sparta. Two views were shown 
of the site of the sanctuary of Artemis Orthia, which is situated 
near the Eurotas, to the left of the road ascending from the second 
iron bridge over the river to the town. 

3. The recent restoration of two columns of the Heraeum at 
Olympia by members of the German Institute at Athens was illus- 
trated by three photographs. 

Professor James R. Wheeler, Chairman of the Managing 
Committee of the American School at Athens, read portions of 
a letter from the Director of the School, giving further details 
of the situation at Corinth. 

3. Professor William H. Goodyear, of the Museum of the 
Brooklyn Institute, The Discovert/, hy Professor Gustavo Grio- 
vannoni, of Curves in Plan, Concave to the Exterior, in the Fagade 
of the Temple at Oori. 

The Temple of Hercules at Cori (thirty-six miles southeast of 
Rome) is a well executed and well preserved monument, dating from 
the late period of the Roman Republic. Professor Gustavo Giovan- 
noni. Assistant Professor in the Royal School of Engineering Archi- 
tects at Rome, has recently announced the discovery of curves in 
plan concave to the exterior in the faqade of this temple. Prelimi- 
nary publication has been made in the annual Bulletin of the Roman 
Society of Architects, of which Professor Giovannoni is the Vice- 
President. Scaffoldings will be soon constructed by the Italian 
Government in order to isolate the temple from surrounding build- 
ings, and this will offer occasion for measurements in detail of the 
upper members of the temple, following which, a special monograph 
on the subject will be published by Professor Giovannoni. 
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Meantime, the significance of the discovery in relation to the 
existing knowledge of ancient horizontal curves is as follows : 

First, it may tend to substantiate earlier observations for curves 
in plan, concave to the exterior, in the pediments of the Parthenon, 
which were made by Hoffer and Pennethorne. Penrose considered 
those curves to be accidental, and his opinion has been so far gen- 
erally followed, perhaps with error. 

Second, the Brooklyn Museum Survey of 1905, under direction of 
Mr. Goodyear, observed and photographed curves in plan concave to 
the exterior in the eastern pediment of the Temple of Neptune 
at Paestum. These curves are found in the cornice arid in the line 
of abaci. These facts have recently been communicated to the 
Roman Society. The curve at Cori has a deflection of 10-12 cm. at 
the bases of the columns, but reaches the enormous extent of 35 cm. 
deflection in a length of 7.50 m. Such a curve could not be produced 
by accidental movement without extensive and visible shifts of the 
masonry of the entablature, gable, and cornice. Nor could it occur 
accidentally without very visible and considerable dislocations or 
inclinations of the columns of the facade. Thus, the curve at Cori 
is the first definitely established instance in ancient art, of construc- 
tive curves in plan which are concave to the exterior. Generally 
speaking, experts have only been familiar, in ancient art, with rising 
curves in elevation. Curves in plan convex to the exterior have 
been observed, but insufficiently considered. However, they would, 
in optical effect for the upper horizontal lines, also appear to be ris- 
ing curves in vertical planes, and hence might be explained from the 
same point of view as the rising curves in elevation. On the other 
hand, a concave curve in plan produces the optical effect of a de- 
scending curve in a vertical plane. 

Hence, the enormous importance of this discovery, for it has been 
widely supposed that the ancient curves in elevation were intended 
to correct an optical appearance of downward sagging, and thus to 
give the appearance of a straight line. Here is a curve which 
actually produces an effect of sagging in the upper horizontal line. 
It consequently cannot be intended to make the line appear straight. 

The true purpose of the curves at Cori may possibly be the same 
as the purpose of the curve in plan concave to the exterior, and 
amounting to 10 inches, deflection, which is found in the faqade of 
St. Mark's at Venice. Here again the curve begins at the founda- 
tion. The purpose of such a curve may possibly be conceived by 
considering its undoubted results. In the facade of St. Mark's the 
concave curve in plan, as seen below the level of the eye, appears to 
be a rising curve in a vertical plane. As seen above the level of the 
eye it appears to be a descending curve in a vertical plane. As 
regards the vertical lines at the angles of the faqade they are 
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thrown forward of the optically assumed position, and perspective 
magnitude is much increased; but generally speaking the optical 
effects are contradictory and therefore vibratory in their results. 

The question whether the results obtained in St. Mark's were 
intended at Cori may be left open at present. 

In any case the discovery is epoch-making for the study of the 
ancient monuments, without reference to the possible relations be- 
tween certain mediaeval deflections and those now observed in this 
Eoman temple. 

4. Mr. Edgar L. Hewett, Fellow of the Institute in Ameri- 
can Archaeology, The Preservation of American Antiquities: 
Progress in 1906. 

The year 1906 witnessed the successful consummation of many 
years of effort on the part of the Institute, and of many other 
scientific bodies looking toward the protection of American anti- 
quities by law. A bill was enacted by the 59th Congress creating 
the Mesa Verde National Park in southwestern Colorado, for the 
purpose of preserving the remarkable remains of cliff dwellings in 
that region. This bill had been pending for several years, and 
much difficulty had been encountered in securing its passage owing 
to the fact that many of the most important of the ruins were situ- 
ated upon the southern Ute Indian reservation. The measure, as 
passed, arrives at a happy solution of the difficulty by creating the 
National Park, and including within the jurisdiction of its officers 
for administrative purposes, all ruins within five miles of its bound- 
aries. This secures what had been so much desired by all, viz. the 
inclusion of all the great Mesa Verde and Mancos Canon ruins 
within the National Park. (See A.J.A. X, 1906, p. 376.) 

The 69th Congress also passed the general archaeological measure, 
which was also warmly supported by the Institute, known as the 
Lacey Act, providing for the custodianship by the government of all 
archaeological remains situated on lands owned or controlled by the 
United States. This act makes it mandatory upon the various de- 
partments of government to protect from vandalism and unauthor- 
ized excavation all ruins within their respective jurisdictions. It 
also provides for the creation of National Monuments by act of the 
President of the United States. (See A.J.A. X, 1906, p. 175.) 

The operation of this law has been prompt and effective beyond 
the most sanguine hopes of its supporters. All ruins on forest 
reserves, Indian reservations, public lands, military reservations, 
etc., have been placed under government protection, and the system 
of policing is being rapidly made effective. There is now almost 
no vandalism in the American ruins. Under the authority of 
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this act, the President has designated as National Monuments the 
following: El Morro or Inscription Eock in New Mexico ; Montezuma 
Castle in Arizona; the Petrified Forest in Arizona; Devil's Tower 
in Wyoming. Steps are being taken to secure at an early date a 
like action with reference to the famous ruins of Chaco Canon, New 
Mexico. 

Rules and regulations governing the granting of permits for ex- 
cavation, etc., are in process of preparation by the departments, and 
will be announced at an early date. On the whole, the operations 
of the law seem eminently satisfactory. 

Wednesday, January 2. 3 p.m. 

1. Mr. Albert W. Van Buren, of Yale University, The 
Temples at Ostia. 
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The speaker proposed to identify the large temple at Ostia (F in 
plan) as the Capitolium, and the four small temples near the theatre 
(BCDE in plan; cf. Not. Scav. 1886, p. 162) as the temples of Venus, 
Fortuna, Ceres, and Spes, on the basis of a fresh study of the re- 
mains and (for BCDE) of epigraphical evidence. 

Temple F (the prominent brick temple, apparently of the second 
century a.d.) has at the back of the cella the remains of a large 
base for three cult statues; it is therefore to be identified as the 
temple of the Capitoline Triad, i.e. the Capitolium of .the colony. 
This is confirmed by the fact that this temple is the largest one at 
Ostia, and is erected on a high podium. The Roman colonies, being 
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in general modelled after Rome itself, adopted the Capitoline cult 
as their own principal state cult ; and there is reason to think that 
when it was not possible to place the Capitolium on a hill-top as at 
Rome the temple was artificially elevated by the construction of a 
high podium. This is rendered probable by the peculiarities of the 
Gapitolia at Pompeii, Lambaesis, and Thamugadi ; cf. Pauly-Wissowa 
and Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. Capitolium; also Mau-Kelsey, Pompeii, 
pp. 63-67 ; Gsell, Mon. Ant. de l' Alger ie, I, pp. 137, 143, pi. XX, XXIII. 
Temples BCDE, to judge from their style of construction, were 
built in the first century b.c. and restored in the second century a.d. 
They are identified with the four temples of Venus, Fortuna, Ceres, 
and Spes, which, according to C.I.L.XIY, 375 (=Dessau, 6147), P. 
Lucilius Gamala constituit about the middle of the second century a. d. 
From C.I.L. XIV, 376 it appears that this refers to a restoration. 
Temple B is identified by means of the altar inscribed Veneri | sacrum 
found in it {Not. Scav. 1886, p. 127 ; C.I.L. XIV, 4127) as one of the 
four temples of C.I.L. XIV, 376 ; as the latter inscription mentions 
the four temples in similar terms, and as BCDE form a homogeneous 
•group, it is highly probable that the two groups are identical. 

2. Mr. Oliver M. Washburn, of the University High School, 
Chicago, 111., Sardis. 

After a brief survey of the importance of Sardis as the chief 
station on the ancient trade route from Mesopotamia to the coast 
districts of Asia Minor, the speaker described, with the aid of illus- 
trations, the somewhat scanty remains now visible on this site. 

Wednesday, January 2. 8 p.m. 

Joint Meeting of the American Philological Association and 
the Institute. Professor Thomas Day Seymour, President of 
the Institute, presided. 

President Charles W. Needham, of George Washington Uni- 
versity, gave a brief address of welcome. 

Professor Elmer T. Merrill, President of the Philological 
Association, delivered the annual address, On Certain Roman 
Characteristics. 

The main part of the address consisted in the analysis of those 
elements of character and tendency that are usually defined by the 
epithet " classical," and the attempt to show, by the examination of 
a considerable number of details in the light of the foregoing analysis, 
that, whatever may be the case with the typical Athenian of the best 
days, the Roman was essentially " unclassical," but extremely like 
the American of to-day. 
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Thuksday, January 3. 10 a.m. 

1. Professor William N. Bates, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Notes on G-reek Vases at the University of Pennsylvania. 

This paper was a discussion of three vases at -the University of 
Pennsylvania: 1. A small amphora which the writer argued was to 
be classed with the Caeretan hydriae : 2. A Tyrrhenian amphora, on 
one side of which is represented Troilus and Polyxena at the foun- 
tain, and on the other side apparently two discus throwers : 3. A red- 
figured cylix upon which is represented an object which the writer 
identified with the horns of consecration such as have been found 
at Cnossus and at other sites in Crete. The paper will be published 
in full in the Transactions of the Museum of Science and Art of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

2. Professor Harold N. Fowler, of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, The Beginnings of G-reelc Sculpture. 

The belief that early Greek works of sculpture show the influence 
of a previous school of sculpture in wood, from which sculpture in 
stone developed, has no sufficient foundation. Statements of ancient 
writers concerning xoana are inconclusive. The early Greeks saw 
about them remains of " Mycenaean " art and were acquainted with 
the art of Egypt and Asia. Hence they would naturally turn to 
sculpture in stone as soon as they began to practise sculpture at all. 
Comparison with monuments of other times and places shows that 
the qualities of early Greek sculpture are not seen in sculpture in 
wood and are found in sculpture in stone where no previous school 
of sculpture in wood is probable. 

.3. Mrs. Harriet Boyd Havves, of New York City, Minoans 
and Mycenaeans : A Working Hypothesis for the Solution of Cer- 
tain Problems of Early Mediterranean Race and Culture (read 
by INIiss G. M. A. Richter, of the Metropolitan Museum of Art). 

The autochthones of Greece and Crete were of One stock (Sergi's 
Mediterranean race), non-Aryan in speech and culture, perhaps of 
African origin. From the beginning of the Bronze Age they were 
subject to two opposite influences. Greece was constantly overrun 
by a pastoral folk, "Aryans" or " Aryanized," who came from the 
north and knew nothing of the sea. They had a rich spoken lan- 
guage without writing, a store of lays (basis for the Homeric epics), 
the patriarchal system, and a typical house form. This Achaean 
invasion was a gradual infiltration from a remote past of petty chief- 
tains and their clansmen, never numerous. Crete in constant inter- 
course with Africa and the Levant developed steadily throughout the 
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Bronze Age along non-Aryan lines, strong in art and letters (i.e. writ- 
ten language) and in religion, maritime from the first, retaining traces 
of the matriarchal system, and using for large buildings an Oriental 
form. In this development the Eteocretans of the highlands lagged 
behind the maritime Cretans, who were the true " Minoans." Minos 
(ca. 1500 B.C.) established a " sphere of influence" over the Cyclades 
and the Greek littoral. His artists carried the Cretan " Palace 
Style " to Argos, Mycenae, Attica, etc., — a peaceful invasion, — and 
in return learned new architectural ideas as seen iu the latest palaces 
of Cnossus and Phaestus. The Achaeans becoming paramount in 
Greece, took to roving (Trojan war), sacked the smaller towns of Crete 
(Gournia, Zakro, etc.) and finally Cnossus. The over-ripe Minoan 
art, declining pari passu in Crete and on the mainland, was spread 
far and wide in decadent form by the Achaean thalassocracy. In 
Greece, the primitive geometric principle under Minoan influence 
developed into the Dipylon style. Iron was introduced by the 
Dorians. They did not enter Attica, but their iron did by trade, and 
appears in Dipylon graves. Summing up, the Minoans were maritime 
Cretans, and their art was of native origin, although influenced by 
intercourse with the East, especially Egypt; the Mycenaeans were 
a mixture of the native stock, akin to that of Crete, and Achaeans. 
In this mixture the native stock (Pelasgian) was more numerous, but 
the Achaeans furnished many leaders ; the two elements lived to- 
gether on friendly terms, the Achaeans finally gaining the upper 
hand. "Mycenaean Art" had its source in Crete; some "Myce- 
naean " objects are direct importations, but many were no doubt made 
in Greece after Cretan models. In Classical Greece we see the min- 
gling of two unusually gifted races, the one contributing a highly 
advanced native civilization especially rich in art, the other its 
heritage of an Aryan culture and an all-conquering language. 

4. Professor Allan Marquand, of Princeton University, The 
Visitation of Lwca della Robhia at Pistoia. 

This paper is published in full in the present number of the 
Journal. 

5. Professor Howard Crosby Butler, of Princeton Univer- 
sity, The Dome in the Arehiteeture of Syria. 

That dome building was practised in Syria in very ancient times 
is shown by the sculptured reliefs of the Assyrians and Hittites ; 
but little can be known about the actual construction of these early 
domes, since only the exterior forms are represented in the reliefs. 
The ancient domes that are still preserved intact, or in part, date 
from the second century a.d. and the four centuries following. 
These show that domes on every known form of ground plan and of 
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every variety of material were built in Syria during these five centu- 
ries. The dome of a tomb near Bosra, in the Haur§,u, is an example 
of a dome of cut stone laid up with dry joints upon a circular sub- 
structure. It belongs to the second century. A concrete dome on a 
circular wall was found in the baths at Shehba, which was built 
in the third century. Christian domes of this plan existed in the 
Cathedral of Bosra, 512 a.d., and in the Church of the Archangels at 
Fa'lul, 526 a.d. 

The central baths at Bosra present an example of a dome set 
above an octagonal plan ; the dome itself is laid up in gores, like an 
umbrella, and is made of a concrete composed largely of light vol- 
canic scoriae. It was built in the third century. Another type of a 
dome on a polygonal plan is to be seen in the church of St. George 
at Zor'a in the HaurSn, dated 510 a.d. This type is, in section, an 
ellipse with its major axis vertical, giving a tall, conical effect. The 
spandrels of the eight supporting arches are curved slightly forward 
as they rise, and show the rudimentary principle of the pendentive. 

The placing of a dome above a square compartment by means of 
pendentives was not a late invention of the Byzantine period, as is 
generally supposed ; for this kind of dome construction is found in 
buildings of the Roman period in Syria that are not later than the 
third century, and are, probably, as early as the second century a.d. 
It is shown in a dome in the baths at Djerash and in a similar dome 
discovered by the Princeton expedition at BrS,d in Northern Syria. 
These two examples are built of highly finished blocks of stone laid 
without mortar, cement, or cramps of metal. Smaller domes of cut 
stone were set above square substructures by means of slabs laid 
across the angles of the square, and then cut to form quadrants. 
This kind of construction is found in late buildings, as well as in 
early structures, and is not to be considered as a stage in the evolu- 
tion of the pendentive, but as a simpler means of accomplishing the 
same result in the smaller buildings. An example of this is found 
in the sixth century tomb of Bizzos at Euwgha. The largest and 
most ingeniously constructed of the Syrian domes is that of the 
church at Kasr Ibn WardSn, dated about 560 a.d. The pendentives 
of this dome are enclosed within an octagon, and each pendentive is 
pierced with a window, a most unusual and difficult piece of con- 
struction. These Syrian domes, though smaller than some of those 
built by Eoman and Byzantine architects, show greater variety and 
even greater technical skill. 

6. Dr. David M. Robinson, of Johns Hopkins University, 
JVetv Inscriptions from Sinope. 

Views of the promontory of Boz-tep^, of the isthmus which con- 
nects it with the mainland, of the double harbor, and of the walls of 
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Sinope were shown. Three new gravestones and a Eoman milestone 
of Probus were discussed. These inscriptions are published in the 
American Journal of Philology, XXVII, 1906, pp. 447-450. 

7. Professor G. Frederick Wright, of Oberlin College, Re- 
cent Discoveries in the Mounds of Ohio. 

The Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society, which is now 
receiving aid from the state, has instituted a more thorough explora- 
tion of the mounds than has heretofore been attempted. During the 
past year the so-called Harness Mound in the Sciota Valley near 
Chillicothe has been thoroughly excavated with most encouraging 
results. In 1846 this mound was partially explored by Squier and 
Davis, who sunk a shaft in the centre of the mound and found what 
they supposed to be an altar with a few relics. Subsequently, Pro- 
fessor Putnam ran a trench from the south end half way through the 
mound, adding much to our knowledge of the work. Others also 
have carried on some explorations. In all, fifteen burial places have 
been found within its limits. The mound is 150 feet long, 40 feet 
wide, and 20 feet high. Upon thoroughly exploring it from end to 
end it was found that the most of the burials were near the circum- 
ference of the base of the mound, and no less than 130 were found 
by Professor W. C. Mills, who conducted the exploration. Much 
light was shed upon the habits of the moundbuilders, their method 
of burial, and the practice of cremation. A series of post holes were 
also found, showing that there was a wooden structure erected over 
the burials. Implements and ornamental articles were found in 
abundance, twelve hundred of them being of copper. These articles 
indicate a commerce which brought together copper from Lake Supe- 
rior, obsidian from the Rocky Mountains, mica from the Alleghenies, 
and sea shells from the Gulf of Mexico. The implements also are 
believed to represent an earlier and higher culture than that which 
was found at Fort Ancient and in some of the other mounds. All 
together the work of the society is being amply rewarded, and further 
appropriations from the state are encouraged. 

8. Dr. Oliver S. Tonks, of Princeton University, An Inter- 
pretation of the so-called Harpy Tomb. 

The object of this paper was to identify, as far as possible, the 
figures decorating this monument, and to show that considerable 
Egyptian influence can be detected in the subjects of the reliefs. 
The four faces of the tomb were discussed in the following order : 

Western side. In reference to the features on this face it was 
maintained that the lotus flower is borrowed from Egypt, where it is 
present in funeral scenes, and that in our monument, as in Egypt, it 
symbolizes rebirth; that the pomegranate, also used in Egyptian 
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funeral scenes, possibly comes from Egypt, and here, on the Lycian 
tomb, is connected with the cult of the dead ; that the egg suggests 
rebirth, and is in some way related in idea to the Orphic egg, which 
in turn is connected with the " Light " egg of Egyptian myth ; that 
the group of a cow and calf, connected with the Isis-Hathor-Horus 
group, also connotes regeneration, and that the seated figure at the 
left is Demeter, her ms-drvis Persephone, and the three standing 
figures the Fates. 

Eastern side. The dog was shown to be of chthonic significance, 
and to suggest that the action is taking place in the presence of a 
god, the cock to be a bird associated with Hades and Persephone, 
and the seated figure to be Hades. 

Northern side. The warrior giving up his arms was interpreted 
to mean that the scene was a " home-coming" ; the pig was shown 
to mark the place of action as Hades ; and the seated figure was 
identified with Minos. 

Southern side. On this side the seated figure was identified with 
Ehadamanthus, and the human-headed birds, which also appear on 
the northern side, were shown, from their resemblance to the Ba- 
birds of Egypt, to represent the soul flying away with the " double " 
of the dead. 

Thursday, January 3. 3 p.m. 

Joint Session of the Institute and the American Philological 
Association. Professor Elmer Truesdell Merrill, President of 
the American Philological Association, presided. 

1. Professor George H. Chase, of Harvard University, Three 
Archaic Bronze Tripods in the Possession of James Loeb, Esq. 

This paper, in a slightly different form, is published in 
B. Metr. Mus. II, 1907, pp. 33-40. 

2. Professor William N. Bates, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, New Inscriptions from the Asclepieum at Athens. 

This paper was a discussion of four inscriptions carved upon a 
block of marble found in a mediaeval wall near the Asclepieum at 
Athens in the spring of 1906. The paper will be published in full 
in a later number of the Journal. 

3. Professor Minton Warren, of Harvard University, On the 
Stele Inscription in the Roman Forum. 

The Stele Inscription, published for the first time in the Not. 
Scav. 1899, has called forth a flood of literature. No satisfactory 
interpretation has yet been reached, and possibly, owing to its frag- 
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mentary character, none ever will be reached, unless other early 
Latin inscriptions of a similar kind are found. Perhaps, however, 
some advance in the interpretation may be made by a comparison 
with Greek and Latin sacrificial inscriptions and the Ig^vinian 
Tables. It has already been suggested that the Stele really contains 
two inscriptions, the first occupying lines 1-9, the second the remain- 
ing lines 10-16. Thurneyson and Htllsen read lines 11-15 in the 
reverse order, thus getting rid of the mysterious word havelod. This 
view was rejected, and it was proposed to supplement the second 
inscription so as to read 

2wplifugqOD IO[m] VXMEN 
TA KAPIA DOTA y\_itulatione] 
M l[oveJ] TERIT[ore« viskesa 
kapitod keiviom] QVOI HA 
VELOD NEQV[e skelos estod 
sakriJikqOD I OV ESTOD 
LOIQVIOD 

In the above text kapia was taken as a verbal adjective from capio 
(comparing eximius and effugia, both used in connection with sacri- 
fice and filius JUia) and UXMENTA, which is separated by punctua- 
tion from 10, as meaning oxen, with the same root as Sanskrit 
uksan, and English ox ; the whole phrase being supported by ySovs 5 
KpiOeli OviTcu Zrjvl tio IloXi^t and tov Se Kpidevra t<S Zr/vi, which occur in 
the sacrificial calendar of Cos. Jupiter Territor (cf. Dessau, 3028, 
and Dionysius, vi, 90) was paralleled with Turse lovie, Ig. Tab. 
VII, a. 53 (cf. Pais, Ancient Legends of Soman History, p. 280, 
n. 4). Dota was regarded as a mistake for datod, due to the bou- 
strophedon order. For vitulatio, cf. Macrobius, 3, 2, 14. For scelus 
esto, cf. Livy, XXII, 10, and Cicero, N.D. II, 159. In havelod, 
ha = haec, velod is perhaps a mistake for velid or for voted = volet, 
frequent in Latin inscriptions. Cf. totar pisi heriest, Ig. Tab. VII, a. 
52. Loiquiod is a verbal adjective ending in -ios like capios, showing 
the vocalism of Xotiros. The sense of the concluding sentence would 
be, " Let whoever of the citizens wishes them, take the viscera and 
let it not be a sin provided a, proper sacrifice be left." For sacrifi- 
cium iustum, cf. Servius, Aeit. Ill, 279. 

The restoration of the first inscription is more difficult, but vari- 
ous supplements were suggested, as e.g. quoi honke loukom (kipum) 
violasit and Soranoi ni redidesit extas porkiliasias (or porkas piakula- 
sias) based upon the Acts of the Arval Brethren. It was also pro- 
posed to read regei loustratio estod komvorsoi ad levam, levam being 
regarded as the earlier form for laivam justified etymologically by 
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Berneker {I.F. X, 162). The paper will appear in full in the Ameri- 
can Journal of Philology. 

4. Professor Francis W. Kelsey, of the University of Michi- 
gan, Oodrus' Chiron (Juvenal 3, 205'y and a Painting from 
Herculaneum . 

The speaker pointed out difficulties in the current explanations of 
the reference to the Chiron in Juvenal's third satire, and advanced 
considerations in favor of the view that the name was applied to a 
diminutive copy of the group of Chiron and Achilles which, accord- 
ing to Pliny (N.H. 3(5, 29), stood in the Saepta at Rome, and is 
probably reproduced in the painting described in Helbig's Wandge- 
mdlde, No. 1291. The adjective recubans is humorously applied (cf. 
schol. in Jahn's edition of 1851, p. 209 : Recubans : enim et a poste- 
riore parte recumbens). The paper will be published with illustra- 
tions in a later number of the Journal. 

5. Professor Charles C. Torrey, of Yale University, Traces 
of Portraiture in Old Semitic Art. 

Some undoubted specimens of portraiture are to be found among 
the pre-Christian Semitic monuments which have survived. A few 
of these are of remarkable interest, and all are deserving of more 
attention than they have received. 

Old Babylonian art in its treatment of the human face is domi- 
nated by conventional modes to a remarkable degree ; the eyes and 
eyebrows, especially, are conventional, so also is the manner of treat- 
ing the hair and the beard. The persistence of these and other pecu- 
liarities of technique in West Asiatic art, from the earliest time 
down to the beginning of the Christian era, is remarkable. 

Nevertheless, a high degree of excellence was reached by the 
Babylonians of the third millennium b.c. in their representations of 
the human head and face, whether in relief or in the round. Several 
sculptured heads of the latter class have the appearance of being 
true portraits. Among the earliest known portraits in relief are 
those of the kings Naram-Sin and Hammurabi. 

In the Assyrian relief sculpture, the attempts at portraiture are 
very much obscured by conventional modes of treatment. As is well 
known, the Assyrian artists (like their predecessors in old Baby- 
lonia) often rendered race types in the faces of their figures ; Jews, 
Arabs, Africans, Elamites, and others are more or less easily recog- 
nized. But they also achieved likenesses of individuals. Careful 
comparison of the monuments show that we have indeed a series of 
portraits of Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian kings which are on the 
whole trustworthy, so far as they go. With all their variety, they 
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show essential agreement, and they can give us a fairly satisfactory 
idea of the profile, and especially of the nose and mouth, of each of 
these monarchs. The " royal personage " pictured in pi. XVI of the 
de Clercq catalogue is plainly Ashurbanapal. 

From Phoenicia we have at least one excellent portrait executed 
in the native style, viz. that of the civil officer Baalyaton, found at 
Umm el-'Awamid. In the case of one or two anthropoid sarcophagi 
recently discovered, there is some evidence of an attempt at por- 
traiture. 

Friday, January 4. 9 a.m. 

1. Dr. George D. Hadzsits, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Aphrodite and the Dione Myth. 

The Homeric and the Hesiodic legends, touching the story of 
Aphrodite's birth, are, in a sense, incompatible. This distinction 
rests upon the difference of locality in the two legends, since the 
Homeric account as clearly connects the goddess with Greek tradi- 
tions as the Hesiodic does with Oriental. 

The object of the paper was to show that in spite of external con- 
tradictions which are, perhaps, accentuated, the two legends possess 
a common, vital significance that makes them both expressions of a 
deep racial consciousness. For owing to certain prepossessions of 
the Greek mind, a motive must have led, originally, to the choice 
of Dione, as mother of Aphrodite, similar to that which resulted in 
the poetic fiction of her sea-birth. 

It is very significant that there seem to be no ancient Greek tradi- 
tions representing Aphrodite as earth-born or connecting her with 
parents that are distinctly earth-divinities. Aphrodite's naturaliza- 
tion, as we find it in Homer, was undoubtedly the result of a 
long national religious and artistic reflection. But Oriental, i.e. 
Syrian, Phoenician, Cyprian traditions of her birth, renewed in the 
Theogony of Hesiod, and reenforced in Greek art, to which, besides, 
Greek scientific speculation gave an intellectual justification, repre- 
sent a combined force of religion, poetry, art, and reason that makes 
a departure in the case of the " Homeric " terminology most unlikely. 

While admitting that the poet, following a popular impulse, may 
have represented Aphrodite as daughter of Zeus and Dione to intro- 
duce the goddess "into the Hellenic pantheon by a sort of legal 
adoption," the deeper reason for the particular choice of Dione 
seems to exist in Dione's strong attachment to rain, sea, and stream, 
to the element of moisture and the quickening of life that goes with 
it, since any other conception of Aphrodite's birth, taking her out- 
side the circle of water-divinities, would have been alien to impor- 
tant premises in the matter. 
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Postponing to a later time a full discussion of this problem, with 
a citation of the evidence, suffice it to say that these two legends of 
Homer and of Hesiod seem to point to an ancient instinctive recog- 
nition of a great biological truth, and that Dione, in this relation, 
powerfully suggested the same direction of Greek thought, whereby, 
inevitably, the goddess of fertility in all departments of life owed 
her hirtli to the Sea. 

2. Professor PVancis W. Kelsey, of the University of Michi- 
gan, A Pompeian Illustration to Lucretius. 

The main part of the paper was devoted to an examination of the 
possible influence of the type familiar in the Venus Pompeiana upon 
the imagery of the proem of the De rertim natura. The paper will be 
published in full in a later number of the Journal. 

3. Dr. James M. Paton, of Cambridge, Mass., Tu<o Repre- 
sentations of the Birth of Dionysus. 

The birth of Dionysus from the thigh of Zeus is rarely found on 
Greek vases. Two examples only were known to Heydemann 
(Dionysos Geburt und Kindheit, Halle, 1885). One, a black-figured 
amphora in Paris, represents the little god standing on his father's 
knee with two torches in his hands. The other, preserved only in a 
drawing also in Paris, shows Dionysus emerging from the thigh of 
Zeus, and received by Eileithyia, in the presence of other divinities. 

Two new representations can now be added. One is on a red- 
figured lecythus (ca. 460 B.C.) in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
It shows Zeus seated on a rock, pressing with both hands his left 
leg, from which the head of Dionysus emerges. Before him stands 
Hermes, ready to carry the new-born god to the nymphs. The other 
is on a red-figured fragment in Bonn. Only enough is preserved to 
show the little god coming forth from the thigh of Zeus, and stretch- 
ing out his arms toward a figure, of which only the arms holding a 
mantle are preserved, but which is certainly Eileithyia. 

4. Professor G. P'rederick Wright, of Oberlin College, 
Archaeological Treasures of the Crimea. 

A remarkable series of ruins of early Greek settlements is found 
along the border of the Crimea. At Chersonese near Sevastopol a 
Russian Society is making much progress in excavating the ruins of 
the Greek settlement, which for centuries flourished upon that penin- 
sula, and the local museum is full of interest. At Theodosia on 
the eastern side of the Crimea much work has also been accom- 
plished by a Russian Society, resulting in a local museum situated 
on a conspicuous hill overlooking the city. The most flourishing of 
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all the Greek colonies was at Kertch on the Cimmerian Bosporus. 
The remains of its civilization have been very fully brought to light 
by excavations in charge of the Imperial Society. Mithradates 
Hill overlooking the city is crowned by a modern temple in imita- 
tion of the Parthenon, which was for a long time used as a museum. 
The most valuable of the discoveries have been taken to St. Peters- 
burg, and form a centre of great attraction in the Museum of the 
Hermitage. In the neighborhood of the city are numerous kourgmis, 
or large mounds of earth, which cover mausoleums constructed of 
stone. Outwardly these resemble the mounds of the Ohio Valley. 
But on their exploration in recent times elaborate stone mausoleums 
were discovered underneath resembling very closely the "Treasury of 
Atreus " at Mycenae. Beautiful frescoes are still in existence upon 
the walls, and many works of art of high order have been found. 

Again, at the mouth of the river Don, about twenty-five miles from 
Rostoff, are extensive ruins of the ancient city of Tanis, founded 
650 B.C., which are almost entirely unexplored. These ruins cover 
an area about a mile square, but present outwardly little but a series 
of low mounds and walls, which have been nearly levelled to the 
surface. 

Thus it will be seen that all these Grecian centres of civilization 
were at commercial points, each one being where the roads from the 
interior converge upon a seaport. Apparently the Greek civilization 
never penetrated far from the coast, but numerous ruins of great 
interest are found in the interior, shedding light upon the life of the 
native races. Near Bakhtchi-Sarai, thirty miles northeast of Sevas- 
topol, there is a large number of such ruins, the most conspicuous 
feature of which is a series of crypts dug into the face of the vari- 
ous lofty sandstone precipices, which have been exposed by the 
erosion of the streams. Many of these are now occupied by monks, 
but their construction and elaborate intercommunications cany us 
back to very early times when they were actually occupied as dwell- 
ing places much after the manner of the cliff dwellings of our west- 
ern territory. There are literally thousands of these troglodyte 
dwelling places opening out upon the face of these cliffs. At 
Tchoufout-Kale a lofty promontory projecting between two streams 
is completely covered with ruins of stone structures upon the sur- 
face, while winding passages lead down through the rocky surface 
to numerous large excavations with windows opening out on the 
gorges below, making it one of the most interesting situations 
for defence that it is possible to conceive. For many centuries 
this place has been occupied by a colony of Karaite Jews, who, accord- 
ing to tradition, came into the country with the armies of Cyrus, 
Cambyses, and Darius, and have remained there ever since. In the 
Jewish cemetery near by there are inscriptions upon the tombstones 
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which go back to 30 a.d. At the present time the site is entirely 
deserted except by the family of the Karaite Eabbi and a school of 
twenty pupils which he maintains in this picturesque situation look- 
ing off to Sevastopol on the southwest and Eupatoria on the north- 
west. Very valuable early manuscripts have recently been purchased 
from this school and transferred to St. Petersburg. Still more re- 
mains to be done. Classical scholars will do well to keep in closer 
touch with the work of the Russian archaeologists. 

The following members of the Institute were registered as in 
attendance at the General Meeting : 

Of the Baltimore Society : 

Miss Alice C. Fletcher, Washington ; Professor C. W. E. Miller, 
Johns Hopkins University ; Professor Kirby F. Smith, Johns Hop- 
kins University ; Dr. David M. Eobinson, Johns Hopkins University. 

Of the Boston Society : 

Mr. Charles P. Bowditch, Boston; Dr. A. A. Bryant, Cambridge; 
Professor George H. Chase, Harvard University ; Dr. Arthur S. 
Copley, Auburndale ; Professor William K. Denison, Tufts College ; 
Mr. Francis G. Fitzpatrick, Cambridge; Professor W. F. Harris, 
Harvard University ; Professor George E. Howes, Williams College ; 
Professor John C. Kirtland, Jr., Phillips Exeter Academy ; Mr. 
Charles S. Knox, St. Paul's School, Concord; Professor H. W. 
Magoun, Cambridge ; Professor Clifford H. Moore, Harvard Univer- 
sity ; Dr. James M. Paton, Cambridge ; Dr. Charles Peabody, Cam- 
bridge; Professor Alice Walton, Wellesley College; Professor 
Minton Warren, Harvard University. 

Of the Chicago Society : 

Professor Demarchus C. Brown, Butler College ; Professor John 
A. Scott, Northwestern University. 

Of the Cincinnati Society : 

Professor J. E. Harry, University of Cincinnati. 

Of the Cleveland Society : 

Professor Harold N. Fowler, Western Reserve University ; Mrs. 
Harold N". Fowler, Cleveland ; Professor Samuel B. Platner, West- 
ern Reserve University; Professor George F. Wright, Oberlin 
College. 

Of the Colorado Society : 

Professor Edgar L. Hewett, Washington; Mrs. E. H. Thayer, 
Denver. 
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Of the Connecticut Society : 

Professor Frank C. Babbitt, Triility College; Professor Samuel 

E. Bassett, University of Vermont; Professor Paul Baur, Yale 
University ; Professor Karl P. Harrington, Wesleyan University ; 
Professor George D. Kellogg, Princeton University ; Dr. George G. 
MacCurdy, Yale University ; Professor Tracy Peek, Yale University ; 
Professor B. Perrin, Yale University ; Professor Louise F. Randolph, 
Mount Holyoke College ; Professor Helen M. Searles, Mount Hol- 
yoke College ; Professor Thomas D. Seymour, Yale University ; Dr. 
Wilmot H. Thompson, Yale University ; Professor Charles C. Torrey, 
Yale University; Mr. Albert W. Van Buren, Yale University; Dr. 
Mary C. Welles, Newington. 

Of the Detroit Society : 

Professor Francis W. Kelsey, University of Michigan. 

Of the Iowa Society : 

Miss Elizabeth D. Putnam, Davenport; Professor Charles H. 
Weller, Iowa State University. 

Of the Kansas City Society : 

Mr. James P. Richardson, The Prosso Preparatory School ; Pro- 
fessor A. M. Wilcox, University of Kansas. 

Of the New York Society : 

Professor Hamilton F. Allen, Princeton University; Professor 
Sidney G. Ashmore, Union College; Professor Franz Boas, Colum- 
bia University ; Professor Howard Crosby Butler, Princeton Univer- 
sity; Professor William H. Goodyear, Museum of the Brooklyn 
Institute; Miss Bettina Kahnweiler, New York; Professor Allan 
Marquand, Princeton University ; Professor E. D. Perry, Colum- 
bia University ; Rev. Dr. John P. Peters, New York ; Dr. Edward 
Robinson, Metropolitan Museum of Art; Dr. Ida C. Thallon, Vassar 
College; Dr. Oliver S. Tonks, Princeton University; Professor A. 

F. West, Princeton University; Professor James R. Wheeler, 
Columbia University. 

Of the Pennsylvania Society : 

Professor William N. Bates, University of Pennsylvania; Pro- 
fessor Wilfred P. Mustard, Haverford College; Miss Caroline L. 
Ransom, Bryn Mawr College ; Professor John C. Rolf e. University 
of Pennsylvania. 

Of the Pittsburgh Society : 

Professor W. A. Elliott, Allegheny College ; Professor Robert B. 
English, Washington and Jefferson College ; Mr. John B. Jackson, 
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Pittsburgh; Professor Henry S. Scribner, Western University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Of the St. Louis Society : 

Dr. W J McGee, The Public Museum ; Professor P. W. Shipley, 
Washington University ; Mr. John M. Wulfing, St. Louis. 

Of the San Francisco Society : 

Dr. A. L. Kroeber, The Affiliated Colleges. 

Of the Utah Society : 

Professor Byron Cummings, University of Utah. 

Of the Washington Society : 

Dr. Cyrus Adler, Smithsonian Institution ; Mr. William H. Bald- 
win, Washington ; Professor George M. Boiling, Catholic University 
of America ; Professor Mitchell Carroll, George Washington Univer- 
sity; Professor George J. Cummings, Howard University; Hon. 
William E. Curtis,* Washington ; Professor Prank L. Day, George 
Washington University; Professor Thomas Fitz-Hugh, University 
of Virginia; Hon. John W. Foster, Washington; Professor W. H. 
Holmes, Smithsonian Institution ; Professor Joseph Clark Hoppin, 
Washington ; Rev. Dr. J. P. E. Kumler, Washington ; Mr. John B. 
Lamer, AVashington ; Professor E. M. Pease, New York ; Professor 
G. L. Raymond, George Washington University ; Professor Charles 
S. Smith, George Washington University ; Professor William R. 
Vance, George Washington University ; Mr. T. W. Vaughan, Wash- 
ington ; Mrs. Thomas Wilson, Washington. 

Of the Wisconsin Society : 

Professor C. F. Smith, University of Wisconsin. 

The sessions were attended also by many members of the 
Philological Association, of the Managing Committees of the 
Schools at Athens, in Rome, or in Palestine, by former members 
of the Schools, by members of the Faculty of the George 
Washington University, and by others, — not members of the 
Institute. 

The next General Meeting of the Institute will be held at 
the University of Chicago on December 27, 28, and 30, 1907, 
upon invitation of the Chicago Society, and of the University. 
The Annual Meeting of the American Philological Association 
will be held in conjunction with the meeting of the Institute. 



